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the art lover; and not a few of those which, 
offering the rare combination of both these 
most desirable qualities, are wont to excite 
in auction rooms the keenest emulation, 
and bring a correspondingly tranquil joy to 
the heart of the fortunate possessor. 

In this last connection sad experience 
prompts us most feelingly to congratulate 
our Museum on having secured such a col- 
lection at the present time. All collec- 
tors of this branch are finding to their 
sorrow that the number of really fine Greek 
coins attainable is, from their gradual, per- 
manent absorption into museums here and 
abroad, becoming diminished by degrees; 
while the infrequency of important" finds' ' 
is such that the additions from this source, 
as the years roll on, by no means keep pace 
with the losses. 

Several years ago Mr. Ward published 
his " Greek Coins and their Parent Cities,' ' 
in which Mr. Hill's catalogue with its beau- 
tifully executed plates is supplemented by a 
commentary, the work of the owner him- 
self. In this he describes an imaginary 
journey (based upon his own travels at va- 
rious periods), in the geographical order 
peculiar to numismatists, making frequent 
reference to his examples of the coinage of 
each city or country. This part of the 
work is also profusely illustrated with nu- 
merous and varied reproductions — land- 
scapes, temples, paintings, statues and in- 
scriptions, as well as many original sketches. 
In spite, however, of the genuine impor- 
tance of such a treatise, its wide scope and 
the size of the collection therein treated, 
limit more or less any special attention to 
a few coins; so, that it is now proposed 
in occasional future issues of the Bulletin, 
to illustrate and describe with the par- 
ticularity they deserve the more striking and 
interesting specimens. The consideration 
of these "gems" alone can occupy from 
time to time as much of our attention as we 
may find it possible to devote to the subject. 
Frank Sherman Benson. 

THE WARD COLLECTION OF EGYP- 
TIAN SCARABS 

THROUGH the munificence of the 
President of the Board of Trustees, 
the Museum has been enriched by the gift 
of a very remarkable collection of about 
450 Egyptian scarabs, amulets and seals. 
The gift is particularly fortunate by reason 



of the fact that it comes quite fully described 
by the collector, Mr. John Ward, F. S. A. 
("The Sacred Beetle: a popular treatise on 
Egyptian Scarabs in art and history." New 
York: Scribner. 1902.) The Museum 
already has a notable exhibition of similar 
objects, collected by Judge E. E. Farman, 
and purchased for the Museum by Mr. D. 
Ogden Mills a couple of years ago. The 
recent gift will greatly supplement the 
former, and go far toward making the col- 
lection as a whole one of the most notable 
in the world outside of Egypt itself. 

Scarabs were employed for a variety of 
purposes: historical, religious, talismanic, 
and decorative. They were used as seals 
and as beads, and sometimes they were 
buried with the dead as a protection against 
the powers of evil which infested the 
nether world. As a symbol the scarab repre- 
sented the re-appearance of the living 
from the dead. It seemed to the people of 
Egypt to have the power of self -reproduction 
without the function of sex, and hence it 
represented absolute life or pure being. It 
also came to stand for everlasting life and 
the resurrection of the dead. 

It may be interesting to call attention to 
some of the scarabs in the collection which 
belonged to well-known kings, prominent in 
the history of the country. Among the 
earliest is one Kha-j-ra, a 
king of the Fourth Dynasty, 
the builder of the second 
pyramid of Ghizeh, and of 
the granite temple near the 
great Sphinx. His date is 
variously given as 3900 to 
2850 B. C. Another notable 
personage is Unas of the Fifth Dynasty, 
whose pyramid presented one of the most 
thorough surprises to veteran 
Egyptian explorers. Previous 
to its opening no inscribed pyra- 
mid had been found, but the 
chambers of Unas's tomb were 
covered with religious texts 
which presented at once the 
oldest religious writings yet found, and also 
a form of the hieroglyphic writing and lan- 
guage more archaic in structure than any 
other, a form that has not yet completely 
surrendered its wealth to the student. 

The intermediate period between the 
Middle Kingdom and the New, the time 
of the Hyksos, the so-called Shepherd Kings, 
is represented by some noteworthy speci- 
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mens such as that of Khyan. The " Baghdad 
lion" in granite bears his name, and it has 
been found recently on an 
alabaster box in Crete. It 
has been a favorite conjec- 
ture that the sojourn of Jo- 
seph in Egypt was during 
the reign of Apepa, who be- 
longed to this same Hyk- 
sos dynasty and who was 
possibly of Semitic race. 
His portrait statue shows a 
strong and self-reliant face 
with the boldness of a war- 
ior. 

Queen Hatasu was one 
of the most remarkable of 
women as well as a most en- 
terprising sovereign. The 
plainness of the scarab cho- 
sen here is in striking con- 
trast with the renown of her 
commercial-naval expedi- 
tion to the land of Punt, depicted on the 
walls of her great temple 
at Deir el Bahari, oppos- 
ite Thebes. She was the 
guardian and co-regent 
of Thothmes III, the 
great warrior and con- 
New York boasts one of his most 
monuments: the obelisk opposite 






queror. 
famous 



the Museum in the Park. His scarab 

shown here is of the plainest, containing 

only his throne name, Men- 

kheper-Ra. This legend is 

more frequent than any other 

on scarabs, and it is probable 

that it had also a talismanic 

significance when placed 

with the mummy, for the 

continued existence of the 

mummy was essential to the 

safety of the departed soul. The same 

legend is found on a ring on the hand of a 

mummy in the Egyptian corridor in the 

Museum. 

The " lion-hunt' ' scarab of Amenhotep 
III, is a remarkable example, being one of 
four (about forty are known) large examples 
from this king of the New Empire. Its 
bombastic legend reads thus: "The living 
Horus, the strong bull, resplendent in truth, 
ruler of Upper and Lower Egypt, estab- 
lishing laws, pacifying both lands, the golden 
Horus, great in valor, smiting the Asiatics, 
King of upper and lower Egypt, Neb-mat- 
Ra, son of the Sun, Amenhotep, ruler of 
Thebes, the life giver; the royal wife, the 
great one, Ty: the number of lions taken by 
his majesty in his hunting, himself, begin- 
ning from the first year unto the tenth year: 
one hundred and two fierce lions. " 

Many scarabs have also been found which 
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are engraved with characters having no 
intelligible meaning and incapable of trans- 
lation. Their significance was private and 






only understood by their owners: mas- 
cots. Many are "good luck" tokens for 
friends, travelers, and hunters. Other 
scarabs have intricate designs, some sym- 
metrically arranged. The last one above 




shows a variation of the floral design which 
symbolized the union of the "two lands" 
of Upper and Lower Egypt into one king- 
dom. Other scarabs show more intricate 
decorative patterns of scrolls without other 
special significance. 

Charles R. Gillett. 

THE CURATORSHIP OF 
PAINTINGS 

FOLLOWING an intention of long 
standing, Mr. George H. Story tend- 
ered his resignation of the Curatorship of 
Paintings in November, but action was not 
taken upon it until the meeting held 
on January 18, 1906, as it was desired 
to- avail of his services as long as 



possible, and until his successor should 
be appointed. In accepting the resig- 
nation the Trustees have appointed Mr. 
Story Curator emeritus, on salary, with 
the privilege of availing themselves of his 
experience and judgment. 

Mr Story's connection with the Museum 
as Curator of Paintings has been continuous 
since 1889. He has twice been in charge of 
the Museum as Acting Director, once in the 
summer of 1900 and again after the death 
of General di Cesnola, November 20, 1904, 
until the arrival of the new Director, Sir 
Purdon Clarke, November 30,1905. Dur- 
ing this period he has seen the collection 
in his charge grow from comparatively mod- 
estnumbers to its present importance. He 
has helped to shape the policy of this 
growth, and the collection as it stands 
to-day bears witness to his zeal and reflects 
his constant care. 

Mr. Story was born at New Haven, Conn, 
in 1835. After studying with Charles 
Hine for two years in his native town, he 
went to Portland, Maine, and opened a stu- 
dio, where he remained for one year, going 
to Washington in 1859. In 1862 he went 
to Cuba and spent a year in Santo Espiritu 
and Trinidad, returning to New York in 
1863. He afterwards spent two years in 
study on the Continent. He was elected 
A. N. A., 1875, an d received a medal at 
the Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, 
1876. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
held January 26, 1906, Mr. Roger E. Fry 
was appointed to succeed Mr. Story. 

We quote from the Evening Post of Jan- 
uary 25th: 

" Roger E. Fry, who has just accepted the 
curatorship of paintings at the Metropolitan 
Museum, is a young English painter who in 
recent years has achieved a prominent po- 
sition as a critic and historian of art. He 
is the son of the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Fry, formerly justice in the Courts of Chan- 
cery and of Appeal, and a writer on legal, 
theological, and botanical subjects; was 
educated at Kings College, Cambridge, at 
which university he tcok a degree in science 
after attaining that in arts, and pursued the 
study of painting, first with Francis Bate 
and afterwards at Paris. He is thirty-nine 
years old. His devotion to art criticism is 
of about ten years' standing. How rapidly 
he has come forward may be judged by the 
fact that on the retirement of Sir Edward 
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